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Mn.  BL.VKE  (Loiij^foid,  S.) ;  This  is  a 
(|uestioii  which  vitally  touches  the  honour 
iuul  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  iew  months  that  the 
country  has  realised  the  gravity  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  .lanieson  raid.  \\  e 
are  now  face  to  face  with  those  issues, 
which  will  not  be  ended  even  by  the  close 
of  the  war,  seeing  that  we  shall  have  to  re- 
habilitate the  condition  of  affiiirs  in  South 
Africa,  and  to  rebuild  the  shattered 
structure  on  a  foiuidation  of  peace  and 
justice,  giving  full  proof  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  probe  to  the  bottom  the  conduct 
of  any  (iovernni(>nt  department,  and  so  to 
remove  all  ground  for  s\isp'^ion.  Only  on 
such  a  foundation  can  peace  and  good- 
will ever,  even  in  the  remote  future,  lie 
restoi'ed.  The  raid  has  been  a  main  cause 
of  the  wai".  What  stopped  tiie  mouth 
and  stayed  the  hand  of  the  On\ crnnient 
in  a  perioil  when,  as  they  say,  aggression 
after  aggression  was  being  made  l>y  the 
South  African  Republic  'I  AVliat  ])revented 
remonstrance  and  paralysed  action  when, 
as    the    (Jovernnient    say,    abuse    after 


j  abuse  was  being  committed  1    What  was  it 
I  that  sto])])ed   the  mouth   of  the  Govern- 
,  ment   wIumi    the   Transvaal    was  as  they 
say  arming  in  an  improper  and  offensive 
manner  ?     What    prevented  such    action 
'  as   the  interests  of  the  country  in  that 
view  required!     The  Government  declare 
it  was  the  raid.      Why  did  the  raid  stop 
I  it  I      Mei'cly  because  Dr.  Jameson   had 
'  invaded   the    Transvaal  'i      Not    at    all. 
They   were    paralysed  by   the   not    un- 
'  reasonal)le  suspicion,  however  unfounded 
I  it     might     be,      that     Dr.      Jameson's 
i  action   had  behind  it  che  Colonial  OfKce. 
[  They  wei'c  paralysed  liy  tlu'  suspicion  that 
j  there  was  moi'e    Iteneath,   and    that   the 
(Tovernment   or  a    Government    Depart- 
ment had  some  knowledge  of,  or  winked 
I  at,   or    were   accomplices    in  these  tians- 
!  actions.     Tiiat    very    circumstance    indi- 
I  cates    that    tlie    fullest    possible    inquiry 
was    necessary  for    tlie    honour  and  the 
I  true  and  lasting  intei'csts  of  this  country 
as  an  Empire,  and  especially  for  the  in- 
terest anil  restoration  of  peace  in  South 
Africa,    That  necessity  was  acknowledged ; 
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it  was  freel^v  conceded.     A  promise  was 
made   at  the  very   earliest   moment    to 
President  Krnger  and  .Mr.  Hofmeyr ;  that 
promise    wan    reijeated    in    the    Queen'b 
Sjjeech  ;  and  it  was  acted  npon  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  ;  tiioreby  recog- 
nising the  view  that  the  fullest  possible 
inquiry  stiould  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing    before   the   world   the    M-hole 
circumstances  and   facts  of   the  case,  in 
order  to   put  this   country  in    its  right 
and  true  position,  so  that  those  who  had 
been  wronged  by  suspicion  might  be  vin- 
dicated, and  that  those  against  whom  the 
finger    of   suspicion    had   been    rightly 
pointed  might  also    l)e  placed  in   their 
proper  position  before  the   eyes  of   the 
world.     Let  me  ask  the  House  to  recollect 
the   chain    of   circumstances   which   has 
brought  about  in  large  measure  this  sus- 
picion.     For  some  years  before  1895  it 
is  the  case  of  the   Government  that  the 
Transvaal,  or    at   least    tlie    Rand,    and 
.Johannesburg  as  its  oentie,  was  seething 
with  disaffection  and  discontent,  that  the 
condition  of   things    was  growing   moio 
and  more  dangerous,  that  the  discontent 
uf  the   Uitlanders    was    becoming   more 
and     more     acute,     and      might     and 
would,      unless     the     grievances     were 
redressed,  lead  to  a  rebellion,  perhaps  to 
a    revolution.     That    was    the    case    in 
1894  under  a  former   Colonial  Secretary 
and     a     former      High     Commissioner. 
One    instance     in    that    year    was    the 
question    of    commandeering,    when  the 
excitement    became    .'^o    great    that    Sir 
Henry  Loch  went  to  I'retoria  and  was  to 
receive  a  great  deputation  at  Johannes- 
burg.    President  Krnger  asked  him  as  a 
favour  not  to  go  to  Johaimesburg,  because 
it  would  involve  disturbance,  i    He  agi'eed 
not  to  go,  and  he  declared  to  his  chief  here 
that  the  situation  was   most  dangerous, 
that  its  gravity  could  not  be  over-esti- 
mated, and  that  there  was  the  greatest 
probability  of  an  explosion.     At  that  time 
a  policy  seems  to  have  been  settled  with 
reference  to  what  should  be  done  in  the 
event  of  the  expected  ri.sing  taking  place. 
The  policy  so  far  as  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment were  concerned  was  that,  when  the 
rising  came  off,  the  Higli  Commissioner 
should  go  to  Johannesburg  and  mediate, 
under  the  view  that  the  Trail  svaal  authori- 
ties had  shown  themselves  incapable  of 
preventing  anarchy  there,  and  in  order 
that  British  interests  should  be  protected. 
It  was  understood  at  that  time  that  troops 
should  be  placed  on  the  border  at  Mafeking 


) 

01'  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  escort  him, 
and  I  bclie\'a  they  were  concentrated  and 
placed  there  in  1 894.     That  was  the  policy 
of  the  Colonial  Oflice.      It  was  even  then 
necessary  to  forecast  an  insiUTection  ;  it 
was  necessary  to  settle  a  policy.     That 
policy  was  that  the  High  Commissioner 
should  go  up  to  protect  British  interests, 
with  an  escort  of  troops  provided  for  the 
purpose.     What  happened  between  1894 
and    1895  ?      According    to    the    com- 
mon   story,    accentuated   bj'    what    we 
know   now   very   clearlj,    the   situation 
at   Johannesburg    had    got    very  much 
worse.     Why  ?     It  was  no  longer  left  to 
the    arguments     and     persuasions    and 
feelings  of  those  who  were  suffering  the 
grievances,  of  those  who  were  on  the  spot ; 
but  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Beit  intervened  ; 
they  sent  their  emissaries  and  their  cash  ; 
they  proceeded  to  organise  the  insurrection 
which  up  to  that  time  liad  not  come  off. 
They  proceeded  to  stimulate  the  discon- 
tent, and  to  agitate    the    people;    they 
encouraged  them;    they  provided   them 
with  money  ;  they  arranged  for  munitions 
of  war ;    and,  generally  speaking,    they 
fomented  the  insurrection.     Under  these 
circumstances,  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  one  of  his 
numerous  capacities,  as  Prime  jMinister  of 
the  Cape,  and  in  another,  as  agent  of  and 
practically  tbo  Chartered  Comparv,  repre- 
sented to  the  High  Commissioner  and  the 
Governor    of    the    Cape   that   the    con- 
dition  of  things   at    Johannesburg  was 
growing  more  actito.     Who  knew  better  ? 
He  himself  was  making  it  more  acute. 
He  understood  from  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, as  Dr.  Jameson  also  understood, 
that  if  and  when — at  that  time  it  was  not 
really  "  if,"  it  was  "  when  "  ;    everybody 
was  satisfied  that  the  insurrection  would 
come  off;  it  was  a  (luestion  of  months, 
niay  be  of  weeks,  but  it  was  quite  certain 
to  come  off — therefore,  I  may  say,  not  if, 
but  when  the  insurrection  came  off  the 
reappointed    High     Commissioner,     Sii' 
Hercules  Robinson,  was  to  go  up.   And,  I 
presume,  as  this  insurrection  was  to  be  still 
more  formidable  and  much  better  organised 
than   before,  that  he  was  not  to  go  up 
unattended  by  troops,  but  that  the  policy 
of  the  Colonial  Office  was  to  be  continuous 
in  this  as  in  the  other  respect,  and  the 
High  Commissioner  would  go  up  with  an 
escort   to  intervene    for   the  protection 
of    British   interests.     How  far  he    was 
to  act  and  what  British  interests  were 
to  be  specially  protected  we  know  not, 
nor,  for  this  purpose,  do  we  care,     That 
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was  the  policy.  That  being  the;  policy,  1 
say  it  was  a  very  <lelicato  and  critical 
policy.  When  you  find  this  Imperial 
(Tovornment,  with  its  positions  and  rela- 
tions in  South  Africa,  with  its  enormous 
influence,  with  its  claims  of  paramountcv, 
with  its  undcfiiied  claims  of  superiority 
over  the  Transvaal  State,  deciding  in  its 
vnuid  that  an  insurrection  is  sni-e  to  come 
oil',  aJid  to  come  off  among  its  own  subjects, 
to  be  created  l)y  its  own  sulijects,  and  that 
it  must  provide  for  the  emergeney  by  the 
protection  of  British  interests  in  the  way 
to  which  I  have  referred,  you  Hnd  a  very 
delicate  and  critical '  position.  It  comes 
very  near  approval,  1  do  not  say  that  it 
is  iievessariiy  iipproval.  lint  seeing 
the  attitude  of  one  (io\ei'nnient  in 
1891:  and  the  attitude  of  this  (Joveiii- 
mcnt  in  IcSDo,  there  is  a  very  tliin 
[laitition  wall  lietwtien  the  ap[)roval  oi' 
complacent  assent  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  recognition  on  the  other  hand  of  the 
sail  inevitable,  to  he  avoided  if  possible, 
but  yetbelievedto  be  inevitable.  Thatisthe 
difference!  between  what  1  may  call  the 
open  Rhodes  ])lan  and  tl  •  s<'(ret  Illiodes 
plan,  the  former  being  that  an  iiisnire<'tioii 
WHS  inevitalili!  and  iinfteiial  Itrilish 
interests  nnist  be  pi-otceted,  and  the  latter 
lieing  not  indeed  the  .lamesoii  raid 
[jieeisely  as  it  look  place,  but  that 
an  insnirection  shonid  lie  foment  imI 
and  aeconiplished  l>y  lihodtvs,  and  then 
that  the  High  Commissioner  was  to  l)e 
used.  It  is  on  this  tliin  i>artition  wall 
that  the  .Minister  must  stand.  This 
wa^i  the  condition  in  iho  sunniier 
of  li'^Oa.  The  eondilion  as  known 
to  the  Colonial  Ofliee  at  that  tinii' 
WHS  that  the  Transvaal  \\"as  seething 
with  diseontent,  that  an  insurrection 
Avas  imniineiit  at  .lohamiesburg,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  forecast  it  and 
to  provide  for  it,  and  that  the  High  Com- 
missioner was  to  appear.  It  was  in  this 
condition  that  Mr.  Khodes,  in  the  summer 
of  1895,  sent  an  emissary  or  emissaries 
to  London  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of 
the  Chartered  Company  a  change 
in  certain  arrangement.s  with  the 
Colonial  Office.  What  were  those 
changes  1  They  were  the  changes 
that  secured  this  euurmous  alteration  in 
the  position  of  the  Chartered  Company — 
that  it  was  to  become  the  border  authority, 
to  possess  the  land  for  ten  miles  breadth 
along  the  Transvaal  bonier,  getting  rid  of 
the  immediate  Imperial  care  and  re^ijponsi- 
bility,  and  obtaining  the  border  territory 


:  including    what     has     been    called    the 
i  "jumping  off"  place  at  Pitsani-I'otlugo. 
Mr.  Rhodes  was  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bilities   which     belong    ti>    the     border 
authority,      and     thus     he    appealed  — 
happily     appealed — to    the    commercial 
spirit  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  com- 
bines  with  his    Imperialistic  sentiments. 
He  bought  this  border-line ;  ho  tjought  the 
authority :  he  bought  the  responsibility;  he 
bought  this  gieat  power  which  ho  wickled. 
How  ?    He  pointed  out,  "  You  are  at  a  great 
e.vpense  as  border  authority  in  maintaining 
I  a  largo  force  of  police  at  a  cost  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  poiuids  a  year.      The  Com- 
I  pany    will     undertake    that    work,    and 
I  sa\e   you   .£tlO,000   a   year."      What  do 
j  we,    who    are    xnling   scores   of  millions 
:  and  expending  thousands  of  I'rave  lives, 
think  of  .£00,UUO  a  year  now  '!     "  We  will 
I  sa\»'  you  XOOjOOO  a  year,  because  we  will 
i  undertake  that  larger  force ;  you  can  do 
I  with    a   few   me!i   to  look  after    liciuor 
!  permits  and  so  on,  but  the  great  respon- 
1  sibilities  and  care  and  power  and  precau- 
tions   which    are    all   involved    in     the 
border    authority    you    will    hand    over 
lo  ns  ami  we   will   jiay  the  cost."      Who 
pays  the  cost  now  '.     The  Miupire  handed 
over    these    powers     to    the    Chartered 
C(jnii)any     to      lie     handled     in     whose 
interests  ?     In  th(»se  of  the  company  and 
IMiodes,  of  course.     It  followed  natinally 
that  tli(!  police,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  essential,  should  be  disbanded,  I  lecause 
the    Colonial   Secretary  was  to  save  tht; 
public  money.  Arrangements  were  made  to 
provide   facilities   for   their  rc-enlistment 
in  the  service  of  the  Chartered  Company. 
It    was    no    longer    necessary    to    have 
munitioos  of  war,  Maxims,  ordnance,  and 
other  things ;  so   they  weie   to  be  handed 
over   to    the   Chartered  Company   to  be 
duly: laid  lor  at  a  \aluation.  But  it  wa^s  not 
only   there  that   we   were    to   save.  Xo; 
the  Colonial  Secretary  made  a  better  bar- 
gain.    He  actually  saved  £200,000  more, 
,  in  the  shape  of  a  subsidy  which  had  been 
i  promised  for  a  railway,  which  sum  Mr. 
I  Rhodes,  so  eager  to  get  and  to  get  at 
once  these  various  powers  and  advantages, 
!  was  ready  to  give  up.     So  that  for  this 
mess  of  pottage,  consisting  of  £CO,000  a 
year  and  £200,000,  you  got  the  raid  and 
the  war.   These  arrangements  lasted  but  a 
I  few  weeks.     Within  a  very  short  time 
;  the     Colonial     Secretary     revoked     the 
arrangement,  and  resumed  the  authority  ; 
he  clipped  the  wingb  of  the  company  even 
closer  than  before ;  he   undertook   once 
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lYioro  the   fmictiniis  he  Imd  liniidcd  nvrr  : 
ho.  undid   as   far  as  lie  coiild    what  lie  liad 
doiK!.  Uut  iiioautimc, South  Africa  also  was 
iindoiH! !    Mt.'aiitimo  thr  raid  had  (iccunod, 
provinjn  tliu  (Mioiinoiis  lihuuh'i'  which  had 
hccn  nuidc,  and  (U'lnoiistratiiii;  the  luiccs- 
HJty  for  this  country,  if  sh(;  will  fngago  in 
eiitorprises  in  all  the  corners  of  the  earth, 
at  least  resolving  to  keep  the  care  of  her 
own  rospoiisihilities,  and  to  discharge  thciii 
herself  instead  of  handing  thi'in  over  to  per- 
sons no  matter  how  great   or  to  chailered 
companies     no     matter      how     wealthy. 
There  iuid  heen  this  change  in  the  power 
of  the  Chartered  l'om])any  with  njference 
to  th(!  police  force  and  the  liorder  ;  but  no 
change  that  we  can  find  had  lieen  etl'ected 
in    the    policy    of    the    Colonial    Office, 
because  the  policy  of  tlu;  Colonial  Otlice 
still  was  that  when  the   inevitable  insur- 
rection   came    oil'    a    tiim)    now    to    be 
counted  almost  by   days,   for  everybody 
thought  it  would  come  off  ))efore  peace- 
ful,   joyous    Christmas   time — the    High 
Commissioner  should  go   up:  and  I  pre- 
sume ho  was  this  time  to  be  escorted  In* 
the  Chartered    Company's    forces,   which 
wei'e  being  concentrated  ostensilily   for  a 
peaceful     puipose,    to    guaid  the    railway 
tracks     and       culverts     and      so      forth 
against  the    natives,    at    tiiat    convenient 
point    fi'om    which   they  might   be  drawn 
to  act    either  as  an   escort    to   the   High 
Commissioner  or  as   invaders  of   the  Re- 
public.    It  is  quite  deal'   from   telegrams 
which  passed  between  the   High  Conuuis- 
sioner  and  the   Co'ou'al    Secretary  after 
the  raid  that  the  Colonial  SecretttiiV  took 
full   res))onsil)ility   for  the  plan  of  l^ord 
Tiosmead,    yoint;    up    as    soon     as     the 
expected  insurrection    took  place,  (lo\il)t- 
less    accompanied     l)y    the     troops     the 
Colonial    Secretary    was    ari'anging    the 
Chartered  Company   should  have.     Now 
who    can    doubt    that    this    change    was 
that    which   made   the   raid   not   merely 
possible  but  ea.sy  1     "Who  can  (h»ubt  that 
it  Mas  the  circumstance  of  the  Chartered 
Company  being  made  the  liorder  autho- 
rity-,  being  given  the   resiDonsibility    of 
keeping    the    peace,    forsooth  !     on"^  the 
border  of  the  Transvaal,  ha-\-ing  handed 
over  to  it  the  police  and  the  power  to 
have    these  guns  and   men   and   horses 
there,  which  made  the  rakl  possible  and 
easy  ?    We  knov'  that  that  was  the  main 
object  of  the  transaction  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.   Ehodes.     He   was   willing    to    pa\- 
£200,000  and  =£60,000   a  ye.ir— a   hard 
bargain,    as     he    thought— simply    Ije- 
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rection at.b)hannesbiug-   to  have  a  posi- 
tion and  a  force  which  would  enable  him  to 
seiifl  troops  into  the  Transvaal.  May  I  ask 
how  it  is  possilile  for  a  moment  to  wonder 
that  suspicion  should  bo  e.vciti/l  in  tho 
minds   of   those   who   sutl'ered  by    these 
operations,  who  saw  these  great  changes 
ma<le  by  which  tlu;  Company  was  njado  the 
border    authority    and    given    all   these 
facilities  on  the  ev(^  of  this  misuse,  if  you 
[)lease    so  to  call  it,   of  that  power  and 
those  facilities  1     ^^'ho  can  wonder  that 
they  ])Ut  two  and  two  together,  and  ])e- 
lieved  that  the  one  followed  on  the  other  in 
the  minds  of  people  hero  as  well  as  in  tho 
minds   of  ]»eople   in  South  Africa  ?     Can 
you    blame    them  !     Put     yourselves    in 
theii'  [)lace.     Is  there  a   maii  hero   who, 
had  he  been  in  their  situation,  would  not 
have  indulged  a  suspicion    -nay,  a  convic- 
tion amounting  to  moral  certainty  -in  his 
mind  that  that  which  was  so  enormous  a 
change,  for   so   inade<|Uato  a  cause,    and 
hurried  in  such  a  way,  was  done  in  order 
tliat  it  might  be  made  possible  and  easy 
for  that  to  happen  w!\icli  in  point   of  fact 
did    result    in   a    few   weeks ,'     ]    say  all 
these  things  in  order  to  show  you  what 
it  is  this    Kmpire   has   to  answei'  in   this 
matter.     Our   task    is   to  vindicate   our 
position  in  South  Afiica  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  wt)i'ld  at  large.     1  state  groat  cfUisc; 
for  tlu'  sus[)icion  in  oi'der  that  you  may 
see  what  it  is  you   have  to  clear  away. 
There    was   then   a  case   for  incjuiry,  as 
everybody  agreed,  though  perhaps  until 
we  prosecuted  that  in^juiiT  they  did  not 
see  how  gri'at  that  case  was.    That  inijuiiy 
was  essential,  because  the  honour  of  the 
whole  country  was  invohed  in  the  honour 
of    a      great    l)epartnu'nt    of    State    and 
of  a  leading  Ministei'  of  the  Crown.     My 
opinion  has   always    )»een  that  there  was 
no  man  in  the  world  so  deeply  interested, 
j  as  far  as  his  enduring  fame  is  concerned, 
j  in  the  granting    of    this  inquiry  as   the 
'  Minister  who  is  said  to  be  attacked  to- 
'  night.     I   entered  ui)on  that  inquiry  in 
.  what  I  belie\'e  to  be  tho  proper  spirit — 
i  namel}',  a  judicial  spirit.     I  desired,  as  I 
I  desire   to-day,  that   the   honour  of  this 
I  country  and  the  honour  of  Ministers  of 
1  State  shoiikl  be  fully  vindicated.  1  believed 
,  them  then,  as  I  belic\-e  them  now,  to  be 
entitled  to  far  more  than  the  or^inar}' 
presumption  of  innocence  which  vt  give 
i  to  the  commonest  accused  until  they'"  are 
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|)r()V(!(l  S"'lty.     1  )ii!li(!V<'(l  whon  I  looktul 
at  th<3  napoiM  tlioir    was  a  still  Hti'()iij/(M' 
roanoii  loidruwing  u  very  cogoiit  infcioiico  | 
in  fuvo\ir  of  tho  iniioconcc  «>f  tho  iMiiiistoi' 
of  till!  .specific  charge  which  hiulbeoii  made 
against  nim  generally,  notwithstanding  the 
suspicion  which  might  not  unnatiu'aliy  be  i 
evoked  by  what  had  taken  place.  That  rea- 1 
.son  remains  ;    I  still  feel,  as  I  ha\e  always  ; 
felt,  its  force.      I  aver   that  no  man  can  i 
read    tho  documents,    whether   th(!y   lie  j 
telegrams    or    (hjsjjatclies,     which    w(!ie  i 
addressed  ]ty    tlic!  Colonial   Sticretary  to 
the  African  authorities  inuiiediately  upon 
hearing   of  the    raid,     without  finding  it 
extiemely  difficult  to  conceive!   that  they 
are  the  telegrams  and  des])atches  of  a  man 
who  was  an  accom[)licu  in  the;  matter  of  that 
raid.  That  is  the  fair  and  iciasonable  infei"- 
ence  to  be  drawn  from  th<!  docum(!iits.  It  is 
not  conclusi\  (!  ;  certainly  not.     It  may  be 
said,    "  What  else  could  he  do  1  His  only 
chance  was  to  take  that  road."     That  is 
what  may  be  .said  by  his  advcrsjuies.    I 
say  it  not.     But  we   have  to  deal  with 
these  things    with    reference    to  adver- 
saries   abroad    and    at  home,  and    with 
reference   to  suspicions   not    in\naturally 
engendered   by  the  couiso   of  events  to 
which  I  haAe  alluded  with  reference  to 
complicity  in  the  llhodes  plan,  if   not   in 
tho  Jameson  raid.      Although  I  thought 
liis      words      and      his      acts    at     that 
time  were   tho.se   of  an  innocent  man,  I  ' 
considered  he  hud  made  most  tremendous  I 
blunders    in     the      iU'g(»tiations    of    the  j 
siunmer   before,  and    that   his  chaiacter  i 
for  prescience  and  statesmanship  had  been  | 
permanently  tarni.shed  by  his  not  having  I 
seen  that  he  ought  to  have  retained  the  j 
burdens   and   responsibilities   of    Empire  1 
instead  of  attempting  to  shift  them  for  a 
few   i)altry   thousands  of  pounds  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  Chartered  Company.     I 
thought  that  the  man  Avho,  knowing  the 
condition   of    the   Transvaal,  forecasting 
its  future  and  providing  against  it  in  the 
maamer  I  have  described,  yet  let  out  of 
his    hands    and    turned     over    to    the 
Chai'tered  Company  the  peace  of    thi.s 
Empire,  conmiitted  a  tremendous  blunder. 
But  that  is  not  what  he  is  accused  of  to- 
night.   Those  who  accuse  him  accuse  him 
of    something  very  different  and  much 
worse,  of  the  Jameson  raid.  I,  who  accuse 
him  not  of  that  offence,  avor  that  the 
case  is    such    that  his  reputation — and 
the  reputation  of  the   country   in  this  ' 
matter  is  largely  bound  up  with  his  own  j 
— demands  a  full  inquiry,  for  s<ich  has  not  j 


yet  taken  place.  No  man  in  this  Jlou.se 
will  rejoice  more  than  myself  if.  as  I 
believe  may  well  bo  the  cas(!,  that  iiujuiry 
should  lesult  in  his  full,  plain,  and  cleai' 
vi?idication  before  the  woild,  which  at 
this  time  cannot  bo  saiil  to  have  been 
achieved.  Tho  negotiations  for  these 
tr(!mendous  chan»'es  in  the  summer  -i  If^'Jf) 
Nveroconducted  with  theColonial  O;  icebva 


grouj)  of  Mr.  lihodcs's  emisHaiies.  We 
who  know  tho  iinier  working  of  the 
minds  and  intentions,  of  thes(!  men  are 
aware,  of  cour.se,  that  they  were  eii- 
(leavouiing  to  pursue  a  ])atli  in  which 
th(!y  might  mishmd  .some,  whatev(tr  they 
might  hav  thought  it  j)rudcnt  or  necessary 
to  let  out  to  others.  Thes(!  negutiatif)i\s 
were  conducted  by  men  who  had  Mr. 
lihodes's  full  cf)nfid('nce,  and  at  tho 
moment  he  was  talking  "railway," 
"  peace,"  and  "  border  authority  "  at  tho 
Colonial  Office,  he  was  talking  "  raid," 
"rebellion,"  "violence,"  "arm.s,"  and 
"incur.sions  "  with  these  men  aeros,s  the 
wires.  AVhat  can  be  better  evid(!nce— I 
do  not  mean  legal  evidence,  because  as 
such  they  are  woi-thless  against  the 
Colonial  Office  than  tho.se  caljles  ?  What 
can  be  better  evidence  of  the  real  miiulof 
these  men  than  their  own  contem- 
poraneous cables,  disclosing  what  hap- 
pened from  day  today,  wl.it  their  wi.shes, 
intentions,  hopes,  and  aims  were,  and 
stating  their  jii'ogress  in  achieving  those 
things  1  What  can  be  a  bett(!r  clue  to 
tho  truth  of  the  matter  !  What  could 
give  a  better  light  by  which  to  e.vainine 
these  men,  who,  upon  this  very  theory 
had  boon  acting  most  dishonouialdy,  and 
perhaps  adding  the  small  additional 
crime  of  imtruth  to  the  crime  they  wore 
cmumitting  against  their  country  1  Whal 
coukl  be  more  important  iov  tht!  real 
investigation  of  th(!  truth  as  to  com- 
plicity with  the  Khodes  plan  than 
these  cables?  I  felt  this  so  strongly 
that  the  very  first  suggestion  I  made  to 
the  Committee  was  that  we  ought  to 
get  the  cables  before  we  examined  any 
witnesses.  I  said  that  we  wanted  them 
in  order  to  test  and  check  the  witnesses 
by  them.  My  suggestion  was  not 
adopted.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  examined, 
and  it  was  not  until  long  after  he  had  left 
the  country  and  after  many  delays  that  we 
got  some  of  the  cables — only  some.  It 
M'as  not  until  much  later  that  wo  learned 
\\-here  to  procure  the  others.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Committee  aofrced  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  should  not  speak  of  these  cable-'?. 
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Commons,  and  th(*  Committee  hail  in 
my  jmlgmont  no  right  to  prevent  tho 
Houac  having  the  powcir  and  reHponHibiJity 
of  deciding  this  niattei-.  But  that  course 
was  declined,  and  thereupon  my  hon. 
friend  tho  Moml)cr  for  Northampton  said — 

•' As  ymi  won't  iinKei:il  ajjHin^t  Mr.  llawkH 
ley,  yon  ,'^lo|ii'ctl  liiiii  in  the  midilli'  <•![  lii« 
eviilence,  teclniically  In'  is  in  the  Avitni'>M- 
hnv,  iinil  I  nioM'  timl  lii'  In*.  riTullnl.  Von 
won't  jjivf  n>  tiie  ilornniiMit^,  llicn  k't  n<  coni- 
pleto  liis  oral  i!\  idenrt'." 


There  was  stinu'thing  sjiid  at  the  railicr  licsl  (liing  to  iht  nn(h>r  (he  eircinnstanees. 
|mrt  t»f  his  examination  in  that  sense  l»y  I'ut  ihcConnnittee  dfcidiMlnnltohaiidover 
oiu'  nien)berof  theConnnitlee,  l»ut  when  1  to  the  House  that  power,  liy  letting  it  know 
examined  him  I  nersisted  in  prosecuting  officially  wh'it  were  the  facts,  that  it  might 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  wherealiouta  of  these  determine  whether  it  would  do  anything 
cables,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  got  :  with  Mr.  Hawksley  or  not.  It  was  said 
from  him  that  he  had  left  them  in  South  j  that  such  a  course  might  interfere  with 
Africa  and  could  not  tell  where  the\'were  I  other  proceedings,  but  the  responsilii'itv 
that  I  stopped.  If  1  had  l»een  able  to  find  would  have  been  with  tho  House  of 
out  who  hail  them  1  should  at  once  have 

1  pressed  the  Committee  tti  call  for  them. 
:f  I  had  been  able  to  find  out  who  could 
tell  where  they  were  1  should  have  asked  j 
the  Committee  to  snnmion  the  person. 
Wo  were  not  so  slack  in  our  duty  as  some 
censorious  critics  alhige.  As  a  matter  of 
fait,  the  iuMuiry  was  ♦■\hansted  in  (In- 
case of  Mr.  khodes.  At  a  later  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  before  the  1st  .Inne,  it 
tin-ned  out  that  Mr.  Hawksley  had  full 
copies  of  the  cables  in  his  desk  at  his 
oHice.  Those  copies  were  more  valualtle  j  But  the  Committee  declined  even  to 
than  the  originals,  ])ecause  they  were  i  do  that,  and  Mr.  Hawksley's  e.vamination 
annotated  and  had  marginal  notes,  those  '  was  closed  without  being  completed.  At 
marginal  notes  being  the  notes  df  the  i  a  later  stage,  when  counsel  for  Mr.  Khodes 
officials  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  made  had  made  a  declaration  with  reference  to 
while  the  copies  were  in  their  ])ossession.  this  particular  matter,  indicating  that  it 
Those  copies  were  retained  l>y  .Mr.  Hawks-  was  probabh'  foi'  the  ;ivoidanee  of  seainlal, 
ley  .IS  Ijfing  speiially  \alnal)le,  mider  the  .ind  in  that  sort  of  way  for  the  public 
specific  instructions  of  .Mi'.  Uhodes,  just 
because  they  had  upon  them  those 
notes.  Would  yon  not  like  to  see 
them  ?  They  aic  what  we  want. 
They  are  acknowledged  to  he  relevant  and 
to  imptUe  complicity  to  the  Colonial  Ottioe, 
Mr.  Hawksley  declined  to  produce  them, 
and  the  Committee  deciih'd  that  they 
would  deliberate  as  to  what  they  should 
do  upon  this  refusal  to  produce  the  docu- 
ments. It  had  been  ruled  clearly 
under  the  advice  of  the  Attorin'y 
General  that  he  was  bound  to  produce. 
I  moved  on  tho  1st  of  Jtnie  that 
we  should  report  to  this  House  the  refusal 


interest  that  nu  tiuther  investigation 
should  be  made,  I  renewed  my  motion 
that  this  matter  should  be  reported  to 
the'  House,  l)Ut  niy  motion  met  with  the 
same  fate  as  the  previous  one.  W here- 
upon I,  for  my  part,  withdrew,  upon  tin; 
ground  that  the  Conniiittee  had  declined 
to  take  the  step.s  which  wore  iieie.ssaiy  to 
enable  it  tocompletelhematerials  requisite 
for  making  its  own  report,  or  for  giving 
the  facts  to  this  House  upon  which  tho 
House  and  tho  country  might  fairly  form 
its  own  judgment.  The  Committee 
proceeded  to  make  \\hat  \\as  neces- 
sarily    a     lame,     perfunctor}'     and     in- 


o£  Mr.  Hawksley  to  produce  the  cable-  \  complete  Keport.  What  has  hap- 
grams  in  his  possession  Avith  tho  annota-  I  pencd  since  'I  The  conspirators  have  been 
tions  of  the   Colonial   Office.     I  pointed  !  largely  whitewashed  and  reinstated,  and 


out  that  this  House  had  appointed  us  to 

make  a  full  inquiry,  and  I  thought  it  was 

our  duty  to  let  tho  House  know  that  wo 

were  being  thwarted  in  our  efiPorts  to  do 

our  duty  because  of  tho  refusal  of  tho 

witness  to  produce  important  documents. 

I  knew    that    ^^•ould    not  interfere  fijr 

a  moment  with  the  prosecution  of  the 

work  of  the  Committee.    Our  report  of  I  and    that    this 

'Mr.  Hawksley's  refusal  would  have  done  I  alluding    to    in 


the  honour  of  Mr.  Khodes  has  been 
vindicated  by  tho  Colonial  Secretary. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  suggested  to- 
night that  he  had  Aindicated  Mr.  Khodes's 
honour  in  respect  of  accusations  made 
agahist  him  in  regard  to  one  thin^jonly,  and 
that  ^^'ab  that  in  Avhat  he  had  done  he 
had  been  animated  by  sordid  motives, 
was  what  ho  was 
the    former     debate. 


no  more  than  thic— it  would  have  Some  accubatioiii.  were  ruado  which  I 
l^juded  OA'ter  to  the  Hou^e  the  power  daroaay  were  not  Avcll-founded,  but  if  hon. 
and  the  duty  of  deciding  what  wao  the  ,  Gentlemen  w  ill  take  the  trouble  to  look 


( 


) 


lit  the  pxamiimtinn  of  Mr.  UIio<Icn,  in  the 
cdiirso  of  tho  (jnoHtioiis  1  put  him   they 
will  SCO  that,  although  his  oliject  might 
not     ho     tho     iioijuiromoiit     of     filthy 
lucre,     ho     had     largo     interests     and 
managed    tho    concerns    of  other  large 
capitalists.      They  will  see  that  material 
interests  had  u  groat  deal  to  do  with  the 
business,  and  that  it  was  only  those  who 
had  no  means  who  craved  political  rights. 
What  those  who  bad  gai;i3d  great  wealth 
wanted  was  more  wealth  st'll.     What  the 
Colonial  Secretary  did  say — as  I  remem-  ] 
her,    in   a    speech    which,    shocked    mo 
then,    and    the    recollection     of    which  j 
shocks  mo  still — was  that  the   personal  I 
hono\ir  of    Mr.  Rhodes    was    vindicated 
upon  the  theory  of  tho  application  of  lax 
revolutionary  ethics.    He  pointed  out  that, 
since  it  was  necessary  to  assume  the  role  of 
the  conspirator  or  tho  revolutionist  all  you 
have  to  consider  is  whether  tho  rovolu- 
t  ionist  is  right  or  wrong.   Tho  connnon  test 
t(»  apply  is  whether  the  rehellioii  succeeds 
or  not.     If  it  succeeds  it  is   right.     Mr. 
Khodes  was  a  conspirator,  and  he  failed, 
and,  therefore,  he  was  wrong.    But  what 
seems    to  have    been   forgotten    is  that 
tho     proposal     of    tho     Colonial    Secre- 
tary     is    an     enormous     extension     of 
this     principle.       I      wonder     how     far 
th»!  right  hon.  Gentleman   woidd  apply 
thest!  t^thics  to  the  Fenian  revolutionary 
conspiracy ;     how    he    would    treat    tho 
honour  of  a  Fenian,   enlisted  in  the  liine, 
persuading    his     comrades.      But,    as  T 
say,     he    goes     much    further.       What 
State     was    it    that    Mr.    J{hodes    was 
deceiving'       He     was     not     deceiving 
only     the   Transvaal   against    which   he 
was   conspiring.     No,  he  was  deceiving 
tho  Empire  of  which  he  was  an  honoured 
servant ;  he  was  deceiving  the  Queen,  of 
whom  he  was  a  Privy  Councillor  ;  he  was 
deceiving    Her    Majestj',    M'hose    Prime 
Minister  at  tho  Cape  he  was ;    ho  was 
deceiving    the    High    Commissioner,    to 
whom,  as    chairman  of    the    Chartered 
Company,  he  was  bound  by  the  conditions 
of  the  Charter  to  freely  communicate,  and 


to   whom   ho   freely   rommimicatod  lies, 
not  truth.     He  was  deceiving  the  vaiious 
companies   ho    managed.      Now    I    may 
admire     and     honour    the     man      who 
takes    his'  life,    Jiis    property,    and    his 
estate    in    his   own    hand  and   demands 
e^nal  justice  for  his  fellow-countrymen  l)y 
taking  part  in  a  revolution.     But  if  I  find 
a  man  of  one   State  who  obtains   high 
ofhco  and  emoluments  of  various  orders, 
which  alone  enabled  Mr.  Rhodes  to  draw 
together  and  formulate   this  conspiracy, 
who    prostitutes   every   position   no  has 
acquired,  who  abuses  every  trust  reposed 
in  him,  who  deceives  every  person  with 
A'hom  he  is  connected,  and  who  takes  and 
uses  all  these  powers  and  positions  in 
order   by  the   abuse  and  degradation  of 
them  to  achieve  his  nefarious    purpose 
against     another    State,    then    when    I 
hear   the    Colonial    Secretary    say   that 
tho    personal     honoiu'    of    that    man  is 
fully  vindicfited,    I  can  only  .say  that  1 
do  not.  know  what  the  standard  of  honour 
is  which  this  Minister  of  the   Imperial 
Crown     adopts.       I     do     not     observe 
that   tho    account    which    was    read   of 
this    ti-ansaction    by    tho   hon.   Member 
lielow  me — tho  account  of  the  exi.stenco  in 
the  hands  of  a  ALember  here,  during  tho 
debate,  of  copies  of  those  cables,  for  pro- 
duction  if   required    for    Mr.   lihodes's 
purpose — was  alluded  to  by  tho  Colonial 
Secretary  in  his  defence.     It  caimot  bo 
discarded  as  one  of  tho   many  elements 
which  make  for  that  situation  of  doubt,  per- 
plexity, and  suspicion  -Avhich  demands  in 
my  judgment  a  further  inquiry.    The  hon. 
Member  opposite  has  spoken  of  reopening 
a    closed   inquiry,   but   the  inquiry   has 
never  been  closed.      We  were  unable  to 
close  it,  because  wo  had  not  obtained  the 
complete  materials  for  a  judgment.     Wo 
so  reported,  and  you  have  opposite  me  to- 
night the  Minister  who  at  one  time  had  in 
his  hand  the  key  which  might  open  his  own 
vindication,  and  who  although  henolongor 
holds  the  key  can  now  unlock  the  box 
which     contains    those     documents    by 
assenting  to  this  motion.      And   yet  he 
decHnes ! 
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